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The continuous demand for the facts herein presented 
seems to warrant this new edition. The aim throughout 
is simply to furnish for the beginner a basis for further 
study in international relations. Eef erences can be ob- 
tained by writing to the American Peace Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Corrections of any error appearing in this 

paper will be welcomed. 

The Author. 

February, 1916. 
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to 24,000 persons, or pay the entire expense of running 
the public schools of a city with 100,000 inhabitants for 
over a quarter of a century; it would much more than 
. build three Washington Union Stations, or meet the 
pay-roll of the U. S. Government for six months, or run 
the entire diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States for four years, or support 8,000 college profess- 
ors for one year at $2,000 each. Not including coal, 
ammunition, pistols, clothing, food, our latest battleships 
cost over $16,000,000. Two hundred million dollars a 
year for ten years would protect the Mississippi and Ohio 
flood districts and release millions of acres for productive 
uses. Our present army and navy bill would irrigate 
forty million acres of new land and place a million of 
new families on a million new farms within a decade. 

We have spent nearly two. billions of dollars on our 
navy alone within the last thirty years. During the last 
decade we have spent upon warships one-half billion dol- 
lars more than France, one-half billion more than Ger- 
many, and one billion dollars more than Japan. The 
significant fact is that no nation save England has a po- 
tential navy power as great as ours. 

Our pension appropriation bill for the present year is 
considerably over $180,000,000. Since the Civil War, 
pensions alone have cost us over four billions of dollars. 
With the money spent for war in this country we could 
keep one and one-half million students in college. For 
every dollar spent for education in the United States 
$1.25 is spent because of war. 

Within the last thirty-five years our army, navy, and 
pension bills aggregate nearly fifteen billion dollars, 
which is fifteen times the total value of all school prop- 
erties in the United States. A little over 20 per cent of 
this has been spent upon the army, nearly 12 per cent 
upon the navy, over 28 per cent upon pensions, and 
nearly 11 per cent in interest. Since 1872 our army and 
navy bill has increased 331 per cent, which is far in ex- 
cess of any other nation's percentage of increase save 
Germany. 

For running our Government each Congress is now 
appropriating fifty-four and one-half million over two 
billion dollars. This means that every man, woman, 
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Custom of War/' It was published on Christmas Day 
in 1814, but only on condition that it be issued anony- 
mously. Tet this tract was, and is, spread broadcast, 
appearing in translated form in many languages. Its 
influence has been profound. Largely because of it 
peace societies have spread rapidly. It converted Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of the American Peace Society. 
Furthermore, in short, no one has to apologize for writ- 
ing in defense of international peace today. 

Following the organization of the societies in New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts, we are able to record the 
organization of a peace society in Portland, Maine, Jan- 
uary 31, 1817; in Providence, Rhode Island, March 20, 
1817 ; in Vermont, 1819 ; in North Carolina, 1819 ; in 
Pennsylvania, December, 1822 ; Windham County, Con- 
necticut, 1826; Hartford County, Connecticut, 1828. 
By 1828 there were peace societies in New Hampshire 
and Georgia. Indeed, it was estimated at that time that 
there were over fifty peace societies in the United States 
alone. By that year they existed also in France, Ire- 
land, England, Nova Scotia, and Canada. As an indi- 
cation of the interest in the movement, it is known that 
by 1833 there was a county peace society in every county 
in the State of Connecticut. 

At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot, 
February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form a na- 
tional peace society. Minot was the home of William 
Ladd. The first constitution for a national peace soci- 
ety was drawn by this illustrious man, at the time the 
corresponding secretary of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety. The constitution was provisionally adopted, with 
alterations^ February 18, 1828, but the society was 
finally and officially organized through the influence of 
Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and wrth the aid of David Low 
Dodge, in New York City, As Mr. Dodge wrote, in the 
minutes of the New York Peace Society: "The New 
York Peace Society resolved to be merged in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, . . . which, in fact, was a dis- 
solution of the old New York Peace Society, formed 16 
August, 1915, and the American, May, 1828, was subati- 
tuted in its place." 
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The First Peace Periodicals. 

The first periodical devoted exclusively to the cause 
of international peace was entitled "The Friend of 
Peace," the product of Noah Worcester's consecrated 
spirit, the first number being published in Philadelphia 
in 1816. Worcester had seen service in the American 
Revolution. He knew war, therefore, at first hand. 
For twelve years he published his important periodical 
at his own expense. It is rich reading still. The .title 
page of the first copy reads : 

The 

Friend of Peace, 

containing 

A Special Interview 

between 

The President of the United States and Omar, 

an officer dismissed for duelling. 

Six Letters from Omar to the President, 

with 

A Review of the Power Assumed by Rulers Over the 

Laws of God and the Lives of Men, in 

Making War, 

and 

Omar's Solitary Reflections. 

The Whole Reported 

By Philo Paciflcus, 

Author of "A Solemn Review of the Custom of War." 

•'Only by pride cometh contention." — Solomon. 
"Happy is he that condemneth not himself, in that thing 
which he alloweth." — Paul. 

Philadelphia : 

Published for the Author, 

By Kimber and Sharpless. No. 93 Market Street. 

Merritt, Printer. 
1816. 

Later pages of this magazine contain analytical ac- 
counts of campaigns, war news of current interest, peace 
sermons and exhortations, peace society notes, many let- 
ters, all constituting rich historical source books of thrft 
early period. It is of interest to note that No. 4 of the 
series went through seven editions in America. 
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Peace Congresses. 

From the small beginnings, as briefly told, peace 
sentiment extended rapidly in this country and 
abroad. The first international peace congress was 
initiated at the headquarters of the American Peace 
Society in Boston during the month of July, 1841, and 
held in London in 1843, with an attendance of about 
three hundred delegates. Five years later Elihu Bur- 
ritt, who had founded the "League of Universal Broth- 
erhood" in 1846, a league of many thousand members 
on both sides of the ocean, was able to bring together a 
second and more representative peace congress in Brus- 
sels. The following year, and through Burritt's influ- 
ence, there was organized a third congress in Paris, pre- 
sided over by Victor Hugo, with over 2,000 delegates in 
attendance. In 1850 Burritt successfully promoted a 
fourth international peace congress in Frankfort, and in 
1851 a fifth, which was held in London. It is to the 
credit of his time that Elihu Burritt, one time secretary 
of the American Peace Society, was recognized as the 
man of vision, prophet, and seer. It is to the credit of 
our time that it agrees with James Brown Scott that 
"the lowly son of New Britain has entered into the com- 
pany of the immortals." A congress was held in Edin- 
burgh in 1853, in Geneva in 1867, in Paris in 1878, in 
Brussels in 1882, and in Berne in 1884. 

The second series of international peace congresses was 
proposed in 1888. In this series there have been twenty- 
one, as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 1890; Rome, 
1891 ; Berne, 1892 ; Chicago, 1893 ; Anvers, 1894 ; Buda- 
pest, 1896; Hamburg, 1897; Paris, 1900; Glasgow, 
1901; Monaco, 1902; Rouen et Havre, 1903; Boston, 
1904 ; Lucerne, 1905; Milan, 1906; Munich, 1907; Lon- 
don, 1908 ; Stockholm, 1910 ; Geneva, 1912 ; The Hague, 
1913, and San Francisco, 1915. Mention also should be 
made of an American Conference of International Arbi- 
tration held in. Washington, April, 1896, and of another 
held in the same city, January, 1904. 
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The twenty-six nations of the world invited because 
they were represented at St. Petersburg, including 
twenty European, four Asiatic, and two American 
powers, were represented by one hundred delegates at 
this conference. As pointed out by Mr. Choate and 
others, it was here for the first time, in this First Hague 
Conference, that we find nations unanimously agreeing 
that respect for law, rather than for mere compromise 
and diplomacy, must be the next great step in inter- 
national adjustments. Since this conference, and 
largely because of it, the center of gravity in interna- 
tional politics has been changed from an emphasis upon 
war to an emphasis upon peace. Today war, not peace, 
is anathema. This war is a war against war. No na- 
tion today is a defender of war. It is proper to think 
of the First Hague Conference as being in itself the be- 
ginning of the legislative branch of our international 
government that is to be. 

The Second Hague Conference. 

The Second Hague Conference, suggested by the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting at St. Louis in 1904. 
and initiated by the United States Government, had its 
first meeting at The Hague June 15, 1907, and lasted 
until the 18th of the following October. At this con- 
ference forty-four of the world sovereignties, practically 
all of them, were represented by one hundred and sev- 
enty-four delegates, picked men, including fifteen am- 
bassadors and fifty-one ministers. This conference, like 
the first, aimed to promote many agencies calculated to 
regulate or canalize the devastations of war. For ex- 
ample, it passed many important measures for the pro- 
tection of neutral States and neutral citizens; it 
provided that a distinct declaration of war must here- 
after be made before hostilities can be begun; it agreed 
upon an International Prize Court, with power to try 
cases by international law, a real international court, 
and when set up it will be of profound importance in the 
development of future maritime law, a tremendous blow 
to piracy and a long step toward international judicial 
procedure. The conference defined towns situated near 
fortified coasts to be unfortified towns, and, furthermore, 
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that towns with submarine mines in their ports are not 
because of that to be subject to bombardment; it pro- 
vided for the restriction of floating mines in war time 
where dangerous to neutral commerce. It composed a 
complete code of rules for the guidance of future inter- 
national procedure, a decided step away from mere di- 
plomacy toward an effective international court. The 
nations completely reversed one so-called principle of 
international law by agreeing never to resort again to 
arms for the collection of contract debts due from a na- 
tion to the citizens of another, without first employing 
every possible means of arbitration. The nations relin- 
quished much of their old theories of sovereignty and 
revealed a remarkable and encouraging belief in the 
fundamental American political ideal of a free oppor- 
tunity for each, man or nation, to achieve happiness in 
the service of a free and an advancing democracy. 

The question of the reduction of armaments was not 
upon the program of the conference, and con Id not, 
therefore, come officially before the convention, but this 
whole question was the object of careful study. Thirty- 
five of the nations, representing practically nine-tenths 
of the people of the world, voted for a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. It is of no insignificant impor- 
tance that the duly accredited representatives of such a 
percentage of the world's population should stand in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. 

The recurring Hague conferences constitute in them- 
selves the beginning of a legislative body. As we have 
seen, the judicial department has already begun to 
emerge, first in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
second in the International Prize Court, the first to func- 
tion in time of peace, the latter to function in times of 
war. Besides, there is the International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice all but established. The step toward an in- 
ternational executive branch of government need not now 
be taken ; indeed, it cannot now be taken. The power of 
international public opinion as an executive force has 
not yet been adequately utilized. 

Thus we see how important the Second Hague Con- 
ference really was. The measures we have mentioned 
are sufficient to make it immortal. Especially should 



